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exclusively with the characteristics of children; the psychological state and behavior of the mother was usually left out of the picture.1 Given the investigators' alarmist expectations regarding children of working mothers, the principal outcome measures selected for these investigations focused on problems of maladjustment (Cummings, 1944; Essig and Morgan, 1946; Glass, 1949; Hand, 1957; Rouman, 1956) and delinquency (Glueck and Glueck, 1934, 1957; Hodgkiss, 1933). With one exception, mentioned below (Glueck and Glueck, 1957), maternal employment was conceptualized simply as a dichotomy between mothers who worked and those who remained at home with the child. There was no examination of the nature and conditions of work, nor any exploration of the causal chain through which maternal employment might affect the child.
The studies published in this early period had two other features in common: First, most of the investigators reported findings in accord with their pessimistic prognoses. Second, all of the studies containing such negative findings were flawed by methodological errors, such as failure to control for social class, that subsequently called into serious question the validity of the authors' conclusions. These errors were documented in a trenchant critique published toward the end of the period by Maccoby (1958). After dealing with issues of experimental design, Maccoby evaluated the validity of the research conclusions drawn. To cite but one example, Glueck and Glueck (1957) reported higher rates of delinquency among sons of employed mothers, specifically of mothers who were working only occasionally. Maccoby reanalyzed the data to demonstrate that the critical factors accounting for the observed differences were family instability and the kind of supervision that an employed mother arranged for her children in her absence.
After examining the corpus of research then available, Maccoby (1958:172) came to the following conclusion:
It is not possible to close this discussion with a box-score which will tell us whether maternal employment is, in sum, "good" or "bad" for children. It is clear that there is no single best way of organizing family life. Some mothers should work while others should not, and the outcome for the children depends upon many factors other than the employment itself. Some of these factors are: the age of the children, the nature of the mother's motivation to work, the mother's skill in child care and that of her substitute, the composition of the family (especially whether it contains a good substitute caretaker), the stability of the husband, and the pressure or absence of tension between husband and
1 The few exceptions to this trend are discussed below.